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arrangements. On the contrary, from the Navaho point of view, it
is precisely the exchange of property which regularizes the marriage,
assuring respect for the wife and security (economic and otherwise)
for the children.
It is common for white men to refer to this gift as the "bride
price," but this phrase is very misleading because it implies to most
people that the bride is "bought/* that she becomes a chattel of the
husband. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Her family will
always interfere if the husband mistreats her. If mistreatment goes
too far and too long, her relatives will send the husband packing,
and native opinion dictates that in this case the bridal gift is not
returnable. This means that the boy's family have an interest in
seeing that he behaves properly so that the marriage is not disrupted
and their original investment lost. On the other hand, the girl's
family are constrained to see that she keeps her part of the bargain,
for if the marriage is dissolved through her fault they must return
the livestock or other property that constituted the bridal gift.
While the girl most definitely does not become a chattel of the
husband, there is one sense in which the arrangement is that of pur-
chase. Among The People, sexual rights are property rights. There
is no doubt that Navahos feel that sexual access is bought and paid
for and that denial of such access demands return of the bridal gift.
The Navaho view is clearly set forth in the following remarks of an
older man who returned after an absence of some months to the
young wife to whom he had been married for a year, to find that
she didn't want to have anything more to do with him. "I paid for
it all right. If she don't want to stay with me, they ought to give
those sheep back because I didn't punish her or anything."
The size of the gift depends, naturally, upon the economic stand-
ing of the two families involved. For a family of average income,
twenty sheep is the usual gift. Ten horses used to be the conven-
tional offer for a wealthy girl. Today ''twenty-five dollars and some
sheep and horses'* is often stated to be the consideration involved
between well-to-do families.
The gift will vary also with the desirability of the girl, as pre-
viously described. If a girl who is alleged to be a virgin turns out
no.t to be, all or part of the bridal gift must be returned. A wealthy
older man will make a very high offer for a fourteen-year-old girl.
The reverse also holds, however. A widow or divorcee in her middle